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We have planned our Nature Study to be used as a basis for 
English. The general aims of our work have been: 


1. To encourage more detailed and appreciative observation 
among the children. 
To show each child his place as a caretaker in the world of 
growing things. 

2. To teach the children humane ideals. 

To show each child his duty towards animals as their pro- 
tector and friend. 

We have divided our study into two main groups. Plant study 
and animal study. We have not tried to conduct the work along 
formal scientific lines nor have we used technical terms. 

We feel that it is far more important for our children to learn 
to enjoy and appreciate the beauty of a plant as a whole and trust 
that it must be cared for and not destroyed, than that they learn 
scientific names or that they dissect it and name its different parts. 
For our children to learn to care for and be kind to any animal is 
far better than learning its scientific name or how many toes it has. 

The necessity for our children to gain knowledge from the con- 
crete rather than the abstract has led us not to try to teach Nature 
Study from books, but. through direct contacts with nature itself, 
therefore much of our work is done in the great out of doors and 
nothing so delights the children as going for a walk. But just walk- 
ing without an object in view has no real interest or benefit so we 
prepare for our walk the day before by talking about the trees, birds, 
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butterflies, flowers or whatever it is we expect to study or are apt 
to find on our walk. 

If it is flowers we’re going to study, we talk about the different 
kinds common to the locality and to the season. In preparing for 
a walk the other day Paul said “Oh, I hope we’ll find some golden 
rod, that’s my favorite flower.” It was interesting to note how quick- 
ly Frank said, “But you know golden rod is a Fall flower, we'll not 
find any in the Spring.” 

Just before we start on our walk for flowers, the children fill all 
vases, jars, etc., with fresh water so that the flowers may be properly 
cared for immediately upon our return. As we start, the necessity 
for care in the selection and gathering of the flowers so that vines 
and plants will not be ruthlessly destroyed, is impressed upon the 
children. As the flowers are gathered we talk about them, learning 
a few simple, interesting facts. In this way the children familiarize 
themselves with each variety. After our return to the classroom, a 
few of the best specimens of each variety are selected to be pressed 
and mounted for future use. The others are arranged in the vases 
to be enjoyed for days to come. 

In English, the first lesson after each walk is usually an oral 
one. The children tell all of the interesting things. All new or hard 
words are put on the blackboard. Then the children write the stories 
and the best ones are put on exhibition. The love of seeing their 
work on display with their names beneath is one of the greatest in- 
centives for careful work. Water color and crayon sketches also 
add to the interest of the exhibit, for children always love to work 
with natural objects. The best sketches are exhibited along with the 
mounted specimens. 

A game which the children greatly enjoy is a flower or leaf con- 
test, using the mounted specimens to see who can name the largest 
number correctly. In this way, we have tried to develop in the chil- 
dren an interest in plants, as living, growing and working organisms. 

In Animal Study we have tried to increase the children’s love 
for animals. To lead to a careful observation of their habits and to 
cultivate a sentiment of kindness in their treatment. In this way we 
have been most fortunate in that the school department has a pony, 
dog and chickens. Then we have had all sorts of animals and insect 
pets in the classrooms including lizards, toads, turtles, praying mantis, 
butterflies, fish, etc. 
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The children have learned to care for and feed the different pets. 
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Hen-house, etc. 


In English, this work has been along much the same lines as 
the Plant Study. Simple stories first told and then, written, careful 
attention given to spelling, sentence construction and punctuation. : 
Sometimes a game is played to see who can write the best list of 
animals or birds or insects. Another game which the children enjoy h 
is the Alphabetical Animal game. I write a letter on the blackboard 
and they see who can be the first to name an animal beginning with F 
that letter as A-Ape—B-Bear—C-Cat—D-Donkey, etc. In this study i 
the children have also made animal posters and drawings. Some of 
them being used as covers for the stories and others being put up on 
display in the classrooms. ° 

One of the most practical and enjoyable parts of our Nature ; 
Study has been school gardening. It has been well said that “In the 
school garden the fact should always be kept prominent that the pupil 
is to be the most active factor. We can put things in his way to 
help him develop properly and keep him from some of the things 
that fail so to help him, but we cannot do his developing for him and 
if he is to have a knowledge of the elementary principles of life, of 
industry, of mankind, of beauty and justice, he must grow into these 
things by means of first hand experience with them. To obtain this 
ground and to eliminate some, undesirable things, the school garden 
should certainly prove efficient.” Aside from the fact that the in- 
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terest of the child is early awakened in a most important industry 
there is often a broader application in its moral effect on the child— 
in enlarging his scope of observation, and last but by no means least, 
in improving his health and physique. 

During the winter months we gave some attention to window 
gardening. The preparation of the soil, the suitability of the plants 
and their proper arrangements were studied. We found that geran- 
iums, ferns and wandering jew with bulbs growing in water were 
the most satisfactory for winter gardening. Also during the winter 
we secure seed catalogs and study names, habits, growth, time of 
planting, etc., and the children draw garden plans. 

As Spring comes: on the child’s interest centers around this 
purpose, and the garden activities become the real business of his 
life. When he comes to planting he finds that he needs to know some- 
thing of soils, fertilizers, spading, plowing and very much about the 
weather. All of these things crowd in upon him, not as so many 
different subjects, but as one subject, nature study, reaching out in 
many directions. 

As the seeds begin togerminate and the plants to grow, every 
child is interested in every step of this wonderful transformation. 
We encourage him to observe the complete cycle of growth from seed 
to seed. From the spading of the ground to the gathering of the 
flowers or vegetables is one continual educative process. 

In English, the opportunities for oral and written language are 
limited only by the time at our disposal. The children have written 
many interesting stories about their gardens. Sometimes very sim- 
ple lessons on the effect of light, heat and moisture upon plant growth 
are given. At other times, observations are made on the way in 
which plant food is stored in the seeds, the power of young plants to 
lift up masses of earth or to push up through the hard soil and the 
dangers from frost and insects. The children are taught the differ- 
ence between a garden and a weedy lot, a well kept, watered garden 
and a neglected one. 

The dandelions have been troublesome weeds on our school lawns. 
One day the boys of a certain class were going out to do some weed- 
ing. We first had a lesson on weeds and weeding, then went out 
and put into practice what they had learned. The next morning we 
had an oral language lesson at which they talked of the weeding and 
told of their experience of the day before, then wrote brief stories 
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about the work and they all enjoyed what otherwise might have been 
a hard task. 

Although our gardens claim so much of our interest in the Spring 
we still find time to visit the new brood of baby chicks or the little 
pigs and calves or perhaps it is the fountain with its many tadpoles 
that claims our attention. In the fall it may be a walk to the beauti- 
ful Dahlia Farm but always there is something new and beautiful 
and interesting to do. So day by day our children are brought closer 
to nature, that they may see and hear and enjoy and love all the MW 
wonderous beauty God has so freely given us to enjoy. 

















One of the Least of These 
Elizabeth J. Jewell 
Research Fellow—The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 










On a warm spring day of 1915 Elmer and his mother arrived at 
The Training School. To Elmer this was a new and exciting ex- 
perience which made him more talkative and full of importance than 
ever. To his mother it meant a great hope that here her child, who 
had recently been judged unsuitable at a similar school, might fit in 
and find a really happy home. The psychologist in Philadelphia had 
assured her that this was the place for Elmer. His father, busy at 
the office all day, and his sister, a bright attractive high school, girl, 
were anxiously awaiting her return with the news that Elmer was 
safe and contented at the new school. 

While Elmer is being adjusted at the institution let us follow 
his mother on the long return trip. As she sat in the dusty coach 
her mind again reverted to the question that was constantly before 
her; why was her youngest child not normal? What could be a pos- 
sible cause? Heredity? She went over again the family history as 
she knew it. Her husband was the oldest of seven children all 
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of whom were educated and earning a good living. Her husband’s Ri 
brother, Robert, who was employed as a linesman in the Public Ser- is 
vice, she had always considered the least promising of the family. ' 
Then there was Grandfather Williams who ran an ice and coal busi- 
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ness for many years and had died very suddenly of heart trouble. 
Grandmother Williams and her sisters were still living, the youngest 
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of whom Elmer’s great aunt, Mrs. Haws, had a farm in New York 
state where she and Elmer had often visited. Certainly there was no 
feeble-mindedness in this family. 

Having reviewed her husband’s background she went again over 
her own. Her brother and her sister and their families were living 
in New Jersey. Elmer’s cousins were now all in school and getting 
“good marks.” The family as a whole had drifted apart somewhat 
since her own mother and father had died, the former of heart trouble 
at a good old age, and her father of gangrene when he was past eighty. 
Now that Elmer was settled she ought to try to get the family to- 
gether for a reunion in her own attractive home. Elmer had been 
very difficult at such occasions. He was so demanding and so self- 
willed, that he did not get along with his cousins very well. Anyway 
that was all, no defect anywhere. And yet there was Elmer. 

It seemed to her only a year ago that Elmer had come. He had 
been her third child and she had worried about his birth because of 
her previous unaccountable miscarriage. When he was a baby she had 
given him the best of care and he had been quite healthy until his 
third year. Then she remembered that had had measles, then scarlet 
fever, and finally something like St. Vitus dance. At six he contract- 
ed whooping-cough and had frightened her seriously with his hard 
coughing spells. For a while after these illnesses he had been badly 
constipated. She had watched him carefully and kept him near her 
always. Indeed he often slept with her so she could know his slightest 
need. Later she had been upset by that scalp disease which kept 
reappearing although the public school doctor had assured her he 
was treating it carefully. Since this disease Elmer’s nervousness, 
which had been evident from the time of his early childhood, had 
noticeably increased. She had tried her best to break his habit of 
shaking his hands in that peculiar way, but to no avail. He still did it. 

She took from her pocket the slip of paper copied from the doc- 
tor’s report of Elmer and read: “Large ears, flat feet, deviated sep- 
tum, under-developed lungs, no heart lesion, nutrition poor, left knee 
jerk exaggerated, superficial veins prominent.” She thought nervous- 
ly of the tubercular tendencies that showed up every time Elmer was 
examined. 

After Elmer’s mother had left, the boy was taken to the labora- 
tory for a mental examination. He was given one test that he recog- 
nized immediately as having been given him by Dr. Goddard and Dr. 
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Witmer several times before. This time, at nine years nine months, 
he did slightly better than before, testing 8.0 with I. Q. 82. His 
previous Binet scores had been 


2/?/10 M.A. 7.1, I. Q. 89 
2/14/11 M. A. 7.3, I. Q. 85 
11/30/12 M. A. 7.4, I. Q. 77 


This indicated a characteristic slowing up, which was diagnosed, con- 
sidering his other traits, as potential feeble-mindedness, “with an 
added suspicion of a superimposed neurosis.’’* 

With these tests Elmer subsequently became well acquainted for 
they were administered many times during the eleven years he was 
at the Training School. The following table of the Binet results 
shows the wide variability in his attainments: 








CATE L. A. M. A. 1. Q. 


2/29/13 9.9 9.0 gI 
8/13/13 10.2 8.3 81 
10/9 /13 10.3 7-4 71 
5/28/14 10.9 8.1 74 
11/3/14 11.4 8.0 70 
5/24/15 11.9 8.2 69 
11/17/15 12.4 7:3 59 
8/2/16 13.2 8.0 62 
11/6/16 13.4 8.3 64 
11/14/16 13.4 8.5 66 
8/14/17 14.2 8.0 57 
8/17/17 14.2 8.0 57 
7/26/18 15.1 8.3 59 
4/7 /23 19.8 10.2 73 


The fact that on successive tests his M. A. shifted up or down 
considerably brought out the suggestion of psychopathic complications. 

In addition to the Binet he was tested by the Goddard formboard 
with a resulting score of seven years. Elmer enjoyed seeing how 
fast he could put the blocks in the holes. Then they weighed him, 
which seemed foolish because he had been weighed so often. And 
then he stood up against the height meter. He squeezed a thing with 
each hand and blew into another thing, and the doctor said it was an 
“anthropometric examination.” The Smedley slope recorded was 


*cf. E. A. Doll, Clinical Studies in Feeble-Mindedness, p. 91 
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44/13. The psychologist explained this to Elmer’s mother the next 
time she came to ask about him and showed her how her boy’s re- 
actions corresponded to many others having the same type of defect. 
He told her that the first three measurements were part of a routine 
physical examination to show what his real physical capacity was, 
Then he showed her the tables gotten out by Smedley on hundreds 
of cases and compared Elmer’s measurements with them. They were — 
more like those of boys a year younger. The next part of this test 
he told her, showed how well Elmer could apply his strength. In 
a normal boy the two sets of measurements would be almost equal. 
Elmer only did about a third as well. This, the psychologist said, 
had been proven typical-of low moron level of defect. 


Various examiners held different opinions about the boy. Once 
he was diagnosed as not definitely feeble-minded, but with advancing 
life age he showed little gain in mentality and the original diagnosis 
of potential feeble-mindedness was finally confirmed. 


At the time of his last examination a psychiatrist made the fol- 
lowing report: “Talkative. Self-assertive. No special trends. No 
worries or mood disorders. No fears or compulsion. Reads a little 
and can write his name. Insight fair. Peculiar facial and bodily 
development. No psychosis. Tends to be seclusive and overly neat 
probably due to training and environment.” This is the last record 
from the laboratory that we have for Elmer. 

In the meantime Elmer had been doing many things besides com- 
ing to the laboratory to be tested. He soon became accustomed to 
the life at the School and tried many different tasks. For a while 
he went to school but he did not like it and talked all the time in 
class, consequently not learning much. He was removed from school 
but in 1921 his mother requested that he be taught to read better. 
At this time he was returned to the English class. A final report 
dated 6/2/21 was sent to his mother which showed that after pro- 
longed training “he knows thirty words and can read in the Primer.” 
Needless to say any attempt at further academic training was con- 
sidered not only useless but probably harmful. 

By this time he had firmly established himself as hospital errand 
boy. He sometimes lingered en route to satisfy his ever-present cur- 
iosity as to what these men were doing or where this boy was carry- 
ing that funny box, or to watch the school children playing ball, but 
that is what any normal boy would do. On the whole he was a good 
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errand boy, interested and obedient, a familiar figure about the Train- 
ing School. 

All this of course, was while he was living at the School. His 
mother, still bound by the close ties of maternal indulgence, too 
frequently took him home for vacations until he was away almost 
half of every year. This was not good for Elmer as he came to 
count too much on it, and was restless after returning, and talked 
constantly of going again. He talked incessantly about one thing or 
another, but it was more pleasant for those with whom he worked and 
better for Elmer himself generally, if the subject of vacations could be 
avoided. As he grew older he still kept much of his self-assertion, 
but he learned quickly that the people around him, friendly as they 
were, could not be cajoled as those at his own home were. 

In spite of these several disagreeable traits Elmer was a likeable 
boy. He came willingly to the laboratory to be tested and showed 
the same cheerful spirit in almost everything he was asked to do. 
He was no longer the excitable boy who had come to the Training 
School that spring day in 1913, but was less nervous, more open to 
correction, better trained, and somewhat more stable. 


In April 1924, Elmer’s mother sent for him for one of his usual 
holidays. By this time he had come to know the route so well that 
he was allowed to travel alone. To Elmer this trip was one of the 
most thrilling parts of vacation—to be allowed to go somewhere all 
by himself surrounded by lots of other people going somewhere too. 
He fairly burst with enthusiasm each time his mother met him at 
the station. This particular time he remained home longer than us- 
ual. It had been suggested to his mother the year previous that she 
take him on parole but she had felt it impossible then. Now Elmer 
was home and behaving better than ever. In May, 1924, she signed 
a parole slip for one year which since has been extended indefinitely. 


Elmer now goes away from home very little except to a weekly 
movie and to church and to do errands in the neighborhood. He is 
helpful about the house and his mother has often written that he is 
invaluable to her especially since she does outside work at home, and 
cannot adequately take care of the house alone. She has tried her 
best to put Elmer to work in the garden but just as at the School he 
cannot be interested. It is hard for him to learn new tasks, per- 
haps because they are beyond the limit of his ability or because his 
mother does not realize that with this type of boy persistence is neces- 
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sary. His present success is due to former intensive training over ap 
extended period of time. He can never work outside of his home 
away from the personal supervision of his mother. Just as formerly 
she used to. worry about what to do with Elmer she now often thinks 
of what will become of the boy after her death. 

There have been difficult moments for the family since Elmer has 
been at home. Especially when there are people around does he be- 
come more domineering and obstrusive than ever. Also he goes out 
into the neighborhood and following his great urge to talk, tells family 
affairs indiscriminately. However, he is alone with his mother most 
of the time and she writes that he is very tractable and a great help 
to her. His total lack of interest in girls is perhaps one of the big 
reasons why he causes so little trouble. All his affections seem to 
center in his mother. 

While his instability is still present, his habits and health are 
good and the suspected psychosis has never developed. The boy whose 
mother brought him to the Training School because she could not 
handle him at home is now a success in that same home—a success 
not from the ordinary standards but from a point of view which 
makes allowance for his limited ability and personality. 


Note on Physiological Maturity 


In the Training School Bulletin for September, 1926, we publish- 
ed an article by Miss C. Margaret Morgan entitled “Physiological 
Maturity of Feeble-Minded Girls” which attracted some attention in 
spite of the small number of cases on which the study was based. 
This study showed an absence of correlation between degree of feeble- 
mindedness and the age of onset of first menses taken as an index of 
physiological maturity. The following letter from Paul Popenoe is 
published with his generous permission as additional evidence on a sub- 
ject where the literature is so scant that further data are needed. 


March 26, 1927 
My dear Miss Morgan :— 
I am very much obliged to you for sending the copy of the 
Training School Bulletin. You will be interested to know 
that I have calculated the parallel correlation, with 213 girls 
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at the Sonomo State Home, and get a coefficient of +.04, 
+.04. 

I further calculated the means separately for two groups out 
of this lot, representing the two extremes: idiots and im- 
beciles 13.42, +.16 years, borderline and dull normal 13.60, 
+.12 years. 

Probably your original data were more accurate than mine, 
as I simply took the dates given in the family histories, and 
these had never been checked by field workers. However, 
the conclusion is almost inescapable, from the two studies, 
New Jersey and California, that there is virtually no correla- 
tion whatever. ; 

Did you run across traces of any previous study on this 
point? I myself have never seen one. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) PAUL POPENOE 


We have been unable to find any references in the literature, but 
have not had access to many sources. Of course, there is an ample 
amount of literature on menstruation among normal girls, but we have 
not discovered any data on this topic in relation to feeble-mindedness. 

In this connection N. Teulon Porter, reviewing Miss Morgan’s 
article in the Eugenics Review, questions the validity of her conclu- 
sion that there is no appreciable difference between normal and feeble- 
minded girls as regards onset of menstruation. Without making a 
careful review of the literature, which shows so many variable in- 
fluences effecting the age of onset, Miss Morgan accepted 14 years 
as the usual norm and compared this with the median for her sub- 
jects which was 15.0 years. Porter in a study of 5,000 cases found 
a result “something like 12 years, 9 months,” which gives a more 
significant difference between age of onset for normal and feeble- 
minded girls. 

Dr. Popenoe’s data for feeble-minded girls approximate Porter’s 
norm more closely than do Miss Morgan’s. The absence of corre- 
lation between age of onset and degree of deficiency is marked in 
both sets of data for the feeble-minded. The numbers of cases in 
both subnormal groups are too small to warrant an analysis of such 
influences as race or nationality, climate, nutrition and the such 
other variables as are known to be associated with age of onset in 
more or less causal relationship. 
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Dr. Popenoe states that his study was merely incidental to q 
comprehensive examination of the results of eugenic sterilization jp 
the state institutions of California. Our own study was based op 
records at the Training School which are kept as a matter of instity. 
tion routine based on date of onset while at the institution. It should 
be noted that in both studies the significant fact is the absence of cor. 
relation between age of onset and mental level at the time of onset, 
The differential means for the various groups, idiot, imbecile and 
moron, as compared with each other or with the normal mean, are 
not statistically very significant in view of the rather large standard 
deviation. For this reason, and because of the large number of vari- 
ables involved, the reliability of the difference of the means was not 
computed. —E. A. D. 


Book Review 


Annie Dolman Inskeep. Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. New 

York. Macmillan Company, 1926. 455 pp. 

Out of an evident wealth of experience which has given her an 
accurate knowledge of the dull and retarded child Dr. Inskeep has 
formulated a text for the teaching of such children. There are those 
who praise most highly anything done for gifted children, with the thot 
uppermost that they are to become the leaders of their generation. 
Too often many of these individuals are wont to lose sight of the 
dull child being either content to allow him to get along as best he 
can or help him merely a bit. Doing this they also lose sight of the 
fact that if the leaders of a generation are handicapped by the lag- 
gards leadership will not be astate to be sought. This volume should 
aid to keep the laggards from becoming drones. 

The entire book is centered around the goal—“The training of self- 
controlled, self-supporting citizens.” Following the first chapter, in 
which the goal is sanely described, are fourteen chapters dealing with 
—Teaching Procedures; Reading; Language; Spelling; Arithmetic; 
Handwriting; The Social Studies (2); Health; Thrift; The Appre- 
ciation Studies; The Education of the Hand; Games (2). 

The multiple track system is advocated as the solution for fitting 
the child for his life. Short drill periods, wise use of appreciation 
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lessons, correlated games are considered. The project method adapt- 
ed particularly to the retarded children “is a purposeful, motivated 
piece of work within their comprehension, which can be completed 
before interest is lost, which should involve hand, head, and heart 
activities, and whose outcome could be unified with the probable life 
work and social adjustment of such children.” 

Reading is considered as a process, in its relation to intelligence, 
and for its value to the child. Mention is made of some of the obvious 
reasons for failure to learn to read. Alexia, poor eye habits, physical 
and speech defects are all called to the attention of the teacher. Var- 
ious projects, the use of common vehicles and devices are quite thor- 
oughly described. 

Language work is considered of value because of its function 
to build up a talking vocabulary, a listening vocabulary, and a writ- 
ing vocabulary. To be effective it must arise out of natural situations. 
Oral narrations and letter writing are suggested. Various projects in 
motivated language work are suggested such as: Pageant of the 
Months, Post Office, Dramatization, Christmas, and Class Government. 

Spelling is related to imagery and it is therefore necessary to de- 
termine the type of imagery the child is equipped with. Suggestions 
are offered for testing in order to determine the type. Unless the 
child is to use the word in writing the learning to spell it is not ad- 
vised, 

Arithmetic which functions in life is advised. It is not advised 
for children under seven years mentally. Periods should be short 
and, preferably, in the morning. With retarded children the ease of 
learning is —multiplication, addition, subtraction and division. Pro- 
cedure must be slow and repetition often. Various devices are sug- 
gested for learning the fundamentals and acceptable projects offered. 

Handwriting is not a manifest correlative of general intelligence. 
(Thanks be!) Speed and legibility, but no particular method, is 
advised. 

The Social Studies advance the value of an interrelated study 
program. Visual education, exhibits, etc., are stressed. Motivated 
situations will particularly aid this teaching. The School Yard, The 
Neighborhood, Rules in Regard to the Use of the U. S. Flag, The 
State, The World and the various continents are suggested for study. 
Citizenship is stressed. Numerous exceedingly interesting projects 
are offered for the use of the teacher. 
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Health, the author asserts, must be given more time on the daily 
program than has been usual in the past. Instead of inspection jt 
should be vitalized altho inspection has its place. Weight, chest ex- 
pansion, posture, physical education, remedial work are discussed, 
Excellent suggestions are offered for dramatizing first aid work. An 
outline for an elementary program in hygiene is given. Various pro- 
jects as—Milk, Cafeteria and others are offered. 

Thrift and its relation to successful living are discussed. It must 
be seen not as a deprivation but as a means of realizing ambition, 
Regularity, budgeting and salvaging, saving and earning, thrift in the 
home, community thrift are all presented. Various projects, one an 
excellent play, are given. 

The Appreciation Studies are sanely discussed. Music, drawing, 
coloring and modeling, and literature are considered briefly. 

The Education of The Hand is important because of the neces- 
sity for self-support by manual labor. During the first six grades 
at least two-fifths of the day devoted to handwork is advised 
for morons and imbeciles. Equipment should be first class and the 
teacher specially trained. Woodwork, cooking, farm and garden 
work, weaving, raffia work, etc., are considered. A retarded girl 
should use the latest pattern and a retarded boy the modern shop 
methods. 

Games bring out play, and play is a character builder, the author 
asserts. “Learn it thru play and its there to stay.” The technique 
of games, the value of sense-perception games, games for developing 
the sense of touch, hearing, sight, muscular coordination, color, mem- 
ory, weight and location are suggested. Reading arithmetic and lan- 
guage games are given in the concluding chapter. ? 

The volume contains many, many suggestions and means for the 
teacher of this portion of the school population. The psychology 
thruout is good except when the author allows her enthusiasm to get 
the better of her judgment. Frequent mention is made of the “pow- 
er of the mind!” There is a distinct effort to correlate the various 
subjects which is often lacking in presentations such as this. This 
is an achievement and is worthy of the highest praise. The projects 
are well planned, the questions at the end of each chapter, the refer- 
ences and the index are helpful aids to the student. It is a veritable 
encyclopedia of information. Sufficient emphasis, however, is not 
placed upon scientific study of the child. The teacher is not ad- 
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vised to seek the advice of specialists in child study in order to solve 
the question as to the abilities cr disabilities of the individual child. 
The way of the teacher might have been made much easier had this 
caution been given and the progress of the child hastened or his life 
enriched. 

The text has long been needed and there are many teachers of 
those in the lowest one or two percent who should have this as a ready 
reference. All should have it if they will bear in mind that study, 
scientific study, of the child should come first in order that economical 
teaching may follow. The time is coming when the dull and retarded 
child will bear a mark of distinction because thruout his school years 
he will have lived, and not only prepared for, life. Dr. Inskeep has 
hastened that day. 


Vineland, N. J. Lloyd N. Yepsen. 


Institution Notes 


May 2—The New Jersey State Conference for Social Welfare held 
a regional conference in the interests of South Jersey workers. 
They were entertained at The Training School and at the State 
Home. Meetings were well attended during the day and even- 
ing. 

May 4—An especially good movie was enjoyed by all of the children 
including the boys from Menantico. 

May 14—The girls of the Triangle Club with their leader, Miss Everts, 
had a happy day at Camp. In the evening a number of other 
friends came out for supper and enjoyed Professor Johnstone’s 
stories and Professor Nash’s songs around the hearth fire. 

The nineteenth session of the Summer School for Teachers of 

Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held from July 11th 

to August 19th. As students will live at the Training School the num- 


pe will be limited to sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and fifty 
ollars. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of The Training School Asso- 
ciation with their friends will be held on Wednesday, June 8th. 
Convening at 10:30 A. M. Daylight Savings time. 


“Those of you who have children of your own know how sensi- 
tive parents are to criticism of them and how easy it is to believe 
that the neighbor’s child is the cause of your child’s troubles. But 
you have your child at home most of the time. You can check up 
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many times each day its doings. You can look after its every want 
yourself. You yourself take part in its joys and sorrows. 

But when a child cannot or should not be kept in its own home 
and must be sent to an institution, the whole scene changes—strangers 
must take the care and treatment of the child. It has a place now 
with many other children. Its folks see it but seldom and through 
the weary days they wonder what Mary is doing and how James js 
getting along. Is my child comfortable? Does it get enough to 
eat? Is it kindly treated? Does someone give it a little loving care? 
Do they understand it? These and many other questions are cons- 
stantly in the minds of the parents.” 


An Announcement 


We are reprinting the following announcements from the Rutgers 
University Summer School Prospectus—1927. 


COURSES IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Offered at. the Training School, Vineland, N. J. 

Rutgers University has made a co-operative arrangement with the officials 
of the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, whereby courses in Clinical 
Psychology and the study of subnormal children which are offered by the staff 
of the Training School are available to students who register in the Summer 
Session of Rutgers University. This program is planned as a unit and is 
designed to. serve the needs of special class teachers and supervisors. The 
courses furnish intensive preparation and siace they are closely correlated, it 
is expected that the student will take the entire group. It should be noted 
that only one of the laboratory courses may be taken and the student should 
select the course forwhich he has received the prerequisite training. 

Rutgers University counts as regular Summer Session students all 
students who register in these courses at Vineland and the University will 
issue a certificate for the successful completion of the. Completion of the 
entire group will earn for the student eight points of University credit. 

1 Social Control of the Feeble-Minded 

Daily, 4.00-5.00 Lectures, reading and reports. Dr. JOHNSTONE and Miss 
HILL. 

2 Seminar on the Education of Subnormal Children 

Daily, 8.40-9.20. et and discussions. Mrs. NasH. 
3 Class Room Observ: 

Daily, 9.30-10.30 or 930-3, 30. Observation, assignments, reports. Mas. 
NASH and staff. 


4 Preshalony of Subnormal Children 

Daily, 11.00-12.00. Lectures, reading, clinic demonstrations. Dkr. Dot. 
5 Technique of Binet Testin 

Daily, 9.30-10.30 or 2.30-3. 30. Lectures, demonstrations, practice testing. 
Laboratory training in the adminstration of the Stanford Binet Scale for 
measuring intelligence. Dr. DoLL, Miss KUENZEL and assistants. 
6 Child Study Clinic 

Lectures, reading, clinic demonstrations and laboratory case studies. Ms 
YEPSEN and assistants. 
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